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SCIENTIFIC    NOTES. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Gospels.  By  James 
W.  Bright. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  University  Philological  Association,  No- 
Tember  15, 1889.] 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  analyze  tlie  traditions  in  whicli  tlie  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  scriptures  are  bound  up,  and  to  re-determine 
the  relationship  of  the  Gospel  manuscripts. 

Bede  does  not  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  in  his  day  of  .scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  five  peoples  then  constituting  the  population  of  Eng- 
land. An  ambiguity  in  the  historian's  Latin  is  the  occasion  of  this  erro- 
neous interpretation. 

In  the  prefiice  to  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels 
(1571)  John  Fox  declared  that  Bede  translated  "the  whole  Bible  in  the 
Saxon  toungue."  The  reference,  "In  Prologo  ante  Biblia  Vetera,"  which 
Fox  placed  against  this  statement  is  of  importance.  The  Prologue  in  ques- 
tion proves  to  be  the  "General  Prologue"  attributed  by  Forshall  and 
Madden  to  Purvey.  It  was  first  printed  by  John  Gough,  in  1536  and  in 
1540,  as  "The  dore  of  holy  Scripture."  Robert  Cowley  published  it  in 
1550  with  the  title,  "  The  Path  way  to  perfect  knowledge.  The  true  copye 
of  a  prologue,  written  about  two  C  yeres  paste,  by  John  Wycklyffe."  In 
the  matter  relating  to  Bede  the  Prologue  appeals  to  the  "Chronicles  and 
other  stories."  It  is  difficult  to  identify  these  earlier  sources.  John  Caius 
("Z)e  Anliquitale  Cantab rigiensis  Aeademim,  London,  1568)  when  speaking 
of  Bede  relies  upon  the  Prologue,  but  in  his  account  of  the  literary  activity 
of  Jilfred  reminds  us  of  the  "JSistoriola  Cantabrigiensis"  of  Nicholas  Can- 
talupus.  Through  this  latter  work  (written  in  the  fifteenth  century)  we 
come  upon  the  earliest  source  for  the  tradition  that  J^^Ifred  (not  Bede) 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacu- 
lar. This  earliest  source  is  the  famous  "  Liber  EUensis."  The  fiction  re- 
specting ^Elfred  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bede.  It  is  possible  that  by 
a  similar  transference  of  the  account  of  Bede's  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  John,  JSlfred  came  to  be  reported  as  engaged,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  on 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

That  Eadfrid  (or  Eadfrith),  Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  "plures  Bibliorum  libros,"  is  another  curious  fiction  wliicli  careless 
writers  are  ever  repeating  as  true  history.  Usher  {Hist.  Dogm.,  1690) 
after  the  manner  of  Camden  ("  Remains  of  a  Greater  Work,"  1603)  failed 
to  observe  the  difference  of  age  between  the  Latin  text  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
glo.ss  of  the  Durham  Book.  Aside  from  this  confusion  as  to  Eadfrid's  true 
interests  in  the  Durham  Book,  a  more  serious  responsibility  is  to  be  shared 
between  William  Butler  and  John  Bale,  namely,  that  of  confusing  the 
names  Eadfrid  and  Egbert,  and  of  thus  attributing  many  things  pertaining 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne.     Unfortunately 


Butler's  tract,  "  Contra  Translacionem  Anglicanam,"  1401,  a  manuscript  pre- 
served in  Merton  College,  Oxford,  has  been  deprived  of  its  first  leaf  on 
which  the  account  of  Eadfrid  nuist  have  been  given.  We  cannot  therefore 
know  whether  Butler  gave  Ecgfrid  and  Ecgbert  as  common  variants  of 
Ehfrid,  Eadfrid,  etc.,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bale  is  the  first  to  attribute  to 
Ecgbertus,  as  Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  great  activity  in  translating  scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  at  tlie  injunction  of  Bede.  The  tradition  thus  estab- 
lished is  repeated  by  Francis  Godwin  ("Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England," 
London,  1601)  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Egbert  whome  some  call  Edferth 
and  other  Egfride,  to  him  Beda  writte  a  sharpe  epistle,  reprehending  him 
for  remissenesse  and  carelesnes  of  his  charge ;  which  he  taking  in  good  part, 
framed  himself  to  some  better  diligence  and  besides  some  other  writings, 
translated  divers  parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  or  Saxon  tongue.  He 
died  721."  The  less  obvious  factor  in  the  growth  of  this  tradition  relates 
to  the  "  sharpe  epistle  "  just  mentioned.  No  other  letter  can  be  meant  than 
that  which  Bede  wrote  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  but  it  has  been  misinter- 
preted as  to  the  injunction  to  translate  scriptures  into  the  vernacular,  and 
has  also,  because  of  the  confusion  of  names,  become  confused  with  another 
famous  epistle  addressed  by  Aldhelni  to  Eahfridum. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  no  vernacular  scriptures  were 
ever  in  circulation  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  laity.  All  the  translations  ever 
made  were  made  in  the  religious  houses  where  they  were  "religiously" 
kept.  Translations  and  glosses  were  even  in  the  days  of  ^Elfric  merely  pro- 
fessional aids.  The  whole  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  embraced  within  Bede's 
advice  to  Egbert  to  make  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  accessible  in  the 
vernacular,  and  an  exhortation  contained  in  a  manuscript  composed  in  the 
eleventh  century  (Cleopatra,  B.XlII,fol.  57)  which  appeals  to  the  people  to 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  to  attend  to  the  saying  of  the  Creed 
and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A  number  of  newly  discovered  details  were  presented  which  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  interrelation  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Gospels.  An  important  clue  is  furnished  by  the  twelve  folios 
of  new  parchment  in  the  Bodl.  MS.  These  were  supplied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Archbishop  Parker.  Three  points  in  the  history  of  this  manuscript 
are  to  be  distinguished:  Bodl.  (a),  from  which  the  Royal  MS.  was  copied, 
lacked  merely  the  ends  of  the  gospels  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  and  Luke  XVI, 
14,  to  XVII,  1 ;  Bodl.  (b)  sustained  the  further  loss  of  two  long  passages, 
namely,  Mark  I,  1,  to  IV,  37,  and  John  XX,  9,  to  a  middle  point  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  gospel  (these  defects,  therefore,  are  not  fdlind  in  the  Royal 
MS.) ;  Bodl.  (c)  is  the  manuscript  in  its  present  restored  condition. 

The  practice  of  the  Hatton  Scribe  deserves  attention.  Of  the  four  lacunas 
in  his  original  (the  Royal  MS.),  he  supplied  three,  namely,  the  ends  of  the 
gospels,  by  direct  translation  from  the  Latin ;  he  also  transferred  these 
fragments  of  his  own  translation  into  his  original.     Why  the  fourth  omis- 
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sion  (Luke  XVI,  14,  to  XVII,  1)  wa.s  not  treatoil  in  the  same  manner  can 
only  1)0  conjocturcil.  Two  suppositions  are  possiMe.  The  Ilatlon  scribe 
was  either  appalled  at  the  scope  of  tlie  passage  (tliis  is  tlie  more  charitable 
view,  and  may  be  favored  in  mitigation  of  liis  yielding  to  another  impulse 
where  the  p.issages  were  short),  or,  as  is  more  likely,  he  never  became 
aware  of  the  defect,  there  being  no  break  in  the  Koyal  JIS.  to  mark  the 
omission.  The  si.xteenlh  century  restorer  made  the  Hatton  text  complete 
by  inserting  at  this  place  a  new  parchment  folio. 

Kurllier  discussion  of  the  manuscripts  was  offered  in  explanation  and 
defense  of  the  following  illustrative  outline: 

Original. 


Corp. 


Two  Philological  Notes.    By  James  Taft  Hatfield. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  University  Philological  Association, 
December  20, 1SS9.] 

(a).     The  Etymology  of  tonsa,  "an  oar." 

There  exists  among  Latinists  a  certain  reluctance  in  accepting  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  from  the  verb  tondeo,  in  the  sense  "  a  tree-stem  whose 
branches  have  been  lopped  off  so  as  to  make  it  smooth  for  use  as  an  oar." 
The  word  tonsa  in  Latin  has  always  the  meaning  "  oar,"  and  is  found  as 
early  as  in  Ennius,  by  whom  it  is  used  four  times  (Ann.  241,  244,  245 ;  Sat. 
62,  L.  Miiller).  Its  derivation  from  tondere  is  given  by  Festus  (Miiller,  p. 
357),  who  says:  Tonsa,  remus,  quod  quasi  toudeatur  ferro.  Servius,  in  com- 
menting on  Aen. 7, 2S, says:  tonsae,  remi;  dicti  a  decutiendis  fiuctibus  ;  sicut 
tonsores  a  tondendis  et  decutiendis  capillis.  Koch  accepts  the  derivation 
from  timdeo,  Forcellini  prefers  tondeo  to  lundo,  Lewis  and  Short  give :  "  tonsa  : 
perhaps  from  (unrfo ; "  Georges  and  Klotz  do  not  attempt  any  etymology. 
That  Servius  is  not  entitled  to  great  consideration  in  the  matter  of  etymol- 
ogy needs  hardly  be  said:  refer  to  his  derivation  of  fur,  Aen.  9,  350;  Vir- 
biiis,  Aen.  7,  762;  Tusci,  Aen.  2,  781.  It  can  be  objected  to  the  derivation 
from  tundere  that  this  verb  is  never  used  of  fluid  substances,  and  generally 
has  the  accessory  idea  of  pounding  or  bruising.  Tondere,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  exactly  the  meaning  which  would  be  required  to  express  the  act 
of  lopping  or  cutting  off  the  branches  about  a  tree,  so  Hor.  Od.  4,  4,  57 : 

duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus, 
and  tondere  vitcm  in  poHicem,  Col.  4,  21,  3.     That  oars  were  made  in  this 

way  is  shown  from  Aen.  1,  552 : 

liceat 
et  silvis  aptare  trabes  et  stringere  remos. 

Here  Servius  has  a  good  and  a  bad  explanation  :  stringere  remos,  aut  de- 
frondare,  ut  Eel.  9,  61,  agricolas  stringunt  frondes, — aut  fractos  stringere 
remos,  i.  e.  ligare.  The  idea  of  tying  up  broken  oars  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  the  voyage  from  Africa  to  Italy  will  hardly  commend  itself, 
and  this  request  comes  directly  in  connection  with  that  for  permission  to 
obtain  new  timber  for  the  ships.  In  fact  stringere  and  tondere  are  nearly 
synonymous,  as  shown  by  such  phrases  as :  oleam  ubi  nigra  erit,  stringito, 
Cato  K.  B.  65,  1.  Cf.  Col.  6,  3,  7.  I  cite  also  Aen.  4,  399 : 
frondentesque  ferunt  remos. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  straight  stem  of  a  tree  needed  but  little  shaping 
with  an  edged  tool  to  make  it  into  an  oar,  and  the  stripping  off  of  the  foli- 
age was  the  principal  act  in  its  manufacture.  Thus  arose  the  expression 
tondere  r'eimtm,  and  tonsa  means  "  an  oar."  (Cf.,  in  carpentry,  the  verb  "  to 
strip  "  a  plank,  and  the  noun  "  strip  "  referring  to  the  product.)  That  so 
simple  a  process  could  have  prevailed  is  shown  by  the  actual  practice  of 
oar-making  in  Norway,  where  slender  spruce-trees  are  shaped  into  oars  with 


the  help  only  of  a  draw-knife  and  liatchet.  The  oldest  representation  of  a 
trireme,  found  by  Lenorniant  in  Atliens  in  1852,  shows  oars  shaped  very 
much  like  the  long  spruce-oars  used  in  Norway  at  present. 

(6).    The  Pronunciation  of  Milan. 

The  pronunciation  Mi-I:in  has  become  very  prevalent  in  the  United 
States,  and  seems  to  be  increasing,  particularly  among  those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  tlio  Italian  Milano.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Shakespeare 
the  accent  is  always  on  tlie  first  syllable  ;  the  word  occurs  in  his  plays  27 

times  in  metrical  passages,  as  Temp.  5,  1  : 

She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan. 

In  the  first  folio  edition  (1623)  the  word  is  always  spelt  Millaine,  as  in  the 
verse.  Temp.  5,  1  : 

Was  Millaine  thrust  from  Millaine,  that  his  Issue 
Should  become  Kings  of  Naples? 

In  Clarke's  Concordance  is  printed  a  citation  from  K.  J.  3,  1,  which  seems 
to  make  an  exception  to  the  law  for  Shakespeare : 

of  fair  Milan  cathedral, 
but  this  turns  out  to  be  a  curious  misprint  of  the  line 
I,  Pandulpb,  of  fair  Milan  cardiTiai. 
In  other  dramatists,  we  find  the  word  nine  times  in  Massinger's  "  Duke 
of  Milan,"  and  always  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  as : 

1,  1.    Dispersed  a  silent  mourning  through  all  Milan 

3, 1.    And  Milan,  weighed  with  France,  appears  as  nothing. 

In  Be.aumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Maid's  Tragedy,"  4,  1,  occurs: 
I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things  that  dance 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins. 

So  in  "  Valentinian,"  2,  2.     Ben  Jonson,  in  "  The  Case  is  Altered,"  2,  3  : 

Some  fourteen 

I  hear  thou  hast,  even  of  our  worthiest  dames 

Of  any  note  in  Milan, — 
and  3,  2: 

Next  here  in  Milan,  my  most  dear-loved  lady. 

The  word  occurs  but  once  in  Tennyson,  in  the  line : 
O  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires! 
("The  Daisy."    Works,  MacM.     2,261). 

In  ordinary  authorities,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  and  Ogilvie's  Imperial 
Dictionary  (London)  give  only  Mil-an ;  Webster  and  Worcester  prefer 
Mil-an,  and  the  latter  quotes  only  Wright  as  favoring  Mi-ldn.  These  facts 
certainly  defend  the  maintenance  of  the  historical  English  pronuueiation. 


Demonstration  of  a  Theorem  of  Gauss.     By  Joseph 

DE    PeEOTT. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Mathematical  Society,  December  5, 1S89.] 

In  the  Disquisitiones  Arithmeticce,  Art.  306,  VIII,  occurs  the  following 
passage  :  Omni  detemiinantes  negativifornue — (216  k-]-  27),  unico — 27  excepto, 
irregidares  sunt,  et  exponens  irregularitafis  per  3  divisibitis ;  idem  valet  de  deter- 
minantibus  negaiivis  formce — ( 1000 /; -)- 75)  et — (1000  i-|- 675),  unico — 75 
excepto,  infinitisque  atiis. 

The  proposition  here  concerned  is  as  follows  :  Let  5  be  an  odd  prime,  I  a 

positive  odd  tiumber  less  than  q,  and  k  a  whole  number  either  positive 

q'  —  it'       „     ,        ,     ,.  .         ,        3f/  — 12(^ 

or  0  and  >  5' —  4(  ,  or  negative  and  > 


^'^^  Sq         -^        "' ° 325 

negative  determinant 

D  =  — 8%=— 3(Y 
is  irregular,  and  its  exponent  of  irregularity  is  divisible  by  3. 

.9  +  1 


the 


For,  if  (  <  ■ 


,  the  four  forms 


(r/,  ±  tq,  8qk+4t'),      (4,  ±  1,  2kq'  +  |  t^  +  }) 

are  reduced,  and  each  of  these  forms  compounded  three  times  with  itself 

by  the  process  of  Gauss  {Disq.  arith.,  art.  243,  5)  gives  the  principal  form. 

7—1 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  t  >    -^,  the  four  forms 

(f,  ±  (9-0  q,  Skq  +  -it'+q'-2qt),     (4,±1,  2A-5'+f  (V  +  J) 
are  reduced,  and  each  of  these  forms  compounded  three  times  with  itself  by 
the  process  of  Gauss  gives  the  principal  form. 
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Note  on  Cubic  Curves.    By  John  F.  Springer. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Mathematical  Society,  November  7, 1889.] 

Let  a,  $,  y,  5  be  the  sides  of  a  complete  quadrilateral.     The  equation 
U=  IfiyS  +  mayS  +  na0S  +  ral3y  =  0 
represents  a  cubic  through  its  six  vertices.     That  this  is  the  general  equa- 
tion of  such  a  cubic  may  be  shown  as  follows.     The  trilinear  equation  of 
any  cubic  is 

4V  +  £'/3'  +  CV  +  -D'"'^+ +  L'a0y  =  Q. 

We  may  express  each  of  the  variables  as  a  linear  function  of  the  remain- 
ing two  and  the  new  variable  5.  Substituting  such  an  expression  for  one 
factor  of  each  of  the  cubes,  the  equation  will  consist  of  the  term  L'a^y, 
together  with  nine  terms  of  the  type  a?0.  Now,  introducing  a  fifth  varia- 
ble f ,  and  expressing  one  factor  of  the  square  in  each  of  these  nine  terms  as 
a  linear  function  of  the  two  variables  not  occurring  in  that  term  and  of  e, 
the  equation  will  consist  entirely  of  terms  of  the  type  aPy,  so  that  it  may 
be  written 
Aa&y  +  JSa/35  -f  Ca;86  +  DayS  +  Eaye  +  J'aSe  +  0$yS  +  Hpye 

+  Km  +  LySi  =  0. 

If  this  equation  be  satisfied  by  the  point  a^,  L^o;  and  so,  if  it  repre- 
sents a  curve  through  the  six  vertices  of  aySyS,  the  equation  is  of  the  form  U. 

From  U  may  be  obtained  the  equations  of  four  conies,  each  of  which 
circumscribes  one  of  the  triangles  ^378,  1175,  a/35,  a$y,  and  touches  f/at  each 
vertex  of  the  triangle.  Moreover,  these  conies  touch  each  other,  the  point 
of  contact  of  any  pair  being  the  common  vertex  of  their  inscribed  triangles. 
The  tangents  of  contact  are  also  tangents  to  U  at  the  same  points.  The 
tangents  may  be  written 


I      m  In  I       r  mm  m      r 


:0,^+'-=0. 


The  tangents  at  opposite  vertices  of  the  complete  quadrilateral  intersect 
on  the  cubic,  since  we  may  write  U  in  three  forms  of  the  type : 
yS{l$  +  ma)  +  a;3(745  -|-r7)  =  0. 


When  ZJ  breaks  up  into  the  line  joining  07  to  /35,  and  a  conic  circum- 
scribing the  quadrilateral  {a$yS),  we  have  a  case  of  Pascal's  Theorem. 

The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  conic  intersect 
the  opposite  sides  in  one  right  line ;  to  each  of  our  four  triangles  there  cor- 
responds such  a  line.     The  equations  of  these  lines  in  order,  are 

^+l^+«=o,"+l+'-=o,-;  +  ^-+'=o,p+-^  4-2=0. 

m      n      r  I      n      r  I       m      r  I       m      n 

Each  of  these  lines  intersects  the  side  of  the  complete  quadrilateral  not 
concerned  in  its  corresponding  triangle  on  the  right  line 

I      m      n      r 
Also,  the  pairs  of  tangents  at  opposite  vertices,  whose  points  of  inter- 
section we  have  seen  lie  on  U,  have  those  same  points  lying  on  Q.     In  all 
we  have  determined  seven  points  on  the  line  Q.    These  theorems  concern- 
ing Q  may  be  shown  without  mention  of  the  conies. 


On  the  Hessian  of  a  Product  of  Linear  Functions. 
By  F.  Franklin. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Mathematical  .Society,  November  7, 1889.] 

It  was  shown  that  if  ii,  is,  L3,  ....  Ln,  be  homogeneous  linear  func- 
tions of  k  variables,  and  u^  L\LtLx  .  .  .  .  Ln,  the  determinant  of  the 
second  derivatives  of  u  is  equal  to 

—  (ji  — 1)  (  — «)''-2  2(Ai2  ..hLh  +  l  U+2 LnY, 

where  A12  .  .  /(denotes  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  of  L\,  L2,  .  .  .  Ljt. 
Hence,  supposing  the  coefficients  of  the  L's  all  real,  the  following  infer- 
ences were  obvious : 

1°.  The  Hessian  cannot  vanish  identically  unless  all  the  i's  pass  through 
one  point. 

2".  If  the  Hessian  does  not  vanish  identically,  it  contains  no  real  points 
except  those  of  U. 


OPENING    OF   LEVERING   HALL. 


Levering  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  the  uses  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  University,  was  formally  opened  on  Thursday,  January 
16th,  1890. 

Professor  Ira  Eemsen,  Acting  President  of  the  University,  introduced 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  presided  over  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening. 

The  programme  was  as  follows : 

I. 

Beading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock. 

II. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  D.  D. 

III. 

Reading  of  the  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Gift  of  the  Building. 

IV. 
Response  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  M.  D.  Leabned. 

V. 

Hymn. 

VI. 

Address  by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York. 

VII. 

Address  by  Mr.  Russell  Stuegis,  of  Boston. 

vui. 

Hymn. 

IX. 

Address  by  Mebrill  E.  Gates,  ll.  d.,  President  of  Rutgers  College. 

X. 

Benediction  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Grammee,  d.  D. 
After  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  Levering  gave  a  reception  to  invited 
guests  at  his  residence. 

Architect's  Statement. 

The  new  Levering  Hall  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Little  Ross  Street 
and  Linden  Avenue,  with  a  frontage  on  the  former  of  44  feet,  and  on  the 


latter  of  80  feet.  The  exterior  is  of  brown  Longmeadow  (Mass.)  sandstone, 
in  large  blocks,  rock  faced  up  to  sills  of  first  story.  Above  this,  the 
walls  are  faced  with  dark-red  sand  brick  in  black  mortar,  with  bands  and 
sills  of  Longmeadow  stone.  The  roof  is  hipped  from  four  corners  and  cov- 
ered with  black  slates.  The  entrance  is  through  a  door  6  feet  wide  on  Little 
Ross  street,  with  an  easy  stairway  of  the  same  width,  leading  to  the  second 
floor. 

On  the  first  story  is  the  reading-room  and  library,  28'  x  45''.6'''.  This  is 
in  ash,  with  a  large  carved  mantel  and  ample  fire-place.  On  the  east  side 
are  two  wide  bays,  and  on  the  south  two  windows,  each  six  feet  in  width. 
Double  sets  of  sliding  doors  separate  this  room  from  the  prayer-meeting 
room,  which  is  29'.6"  x  27 '.6".  A  smaller  room  13'.6"  x  22'.0"  for  com- 
mittee meetings  adjoins  the  prayer-meeting  room  on  the  west.  This  has  a 
fire-place  and  mantel,  with  facings  of  polished  Georgia  marble.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  main  hall,  41'  x  65'.  This  hae  an  open  timbered  roof  of 
Georgia  pine  in  its  natural  color.  The  windows  are  of  clear  glass,  leaded 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  hall  is  seated  with  430  folding  chairs,  in 
polished  birch  wood.  At  the  head  of  the  main  stairway  is  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  12'  s  16'.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  in 
the  cellar.  The  gas  in  the  main  hall  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  finish  of 
main  stairway,  vestibule,  and  main  doors,  is  quartered  oak.  Two  smaller 
rooms  on  first  floor,  with  main  hall  and  office,  cypress  in  natural  color.  A 
lavatory  is  provided  under  main  stairway,  and  a  private  staircase  leading 
from  first  floor  to  main  hall  platform.  All  windows,  except  in  hall,  are 
filled  with  polished  plate-glass.  The  lower  floor  has  the  walls  and  ceilings 
frescoed  in  plain  designs.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  A.  &  W.  T.  Wilson, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  George  Bunnecke. 

The  seating  was  by  the  Andrews  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York;  gas  fixtures, 
Schultz  Manufacturing  Co.;  electric  work,  John  Ramsay;  fresco,  E.  D.  Monfalcone;  heat^ 
ing,  Wm.  E.  Wood  &.  Co.;  mantels,  Meislahn  &  Co. ;  tiling  and  marble  and  mosaic  vesti- 
bule, Riddle  &  Williams;  Bevan  &  Son,  stonework ;  Roche  &  Sou,  painting;  Smith  & 
King,  mill  work  ;  Schroeder,  stair  building ;  Garthe  &  Lowenstein,  slating ;  Gustav  Krug 
&.  Son,  wrought  iron  work ;  Smyser  &  Co.,  cast  iron  girders. 
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AMERICAN  ARCHIVES  IN  SAVILLE. 

[A  letter  from  Presideul  D.  C.  Cilmam,  Id  the  6'un,  Balliiuore,  Ducomber  31, 1889.] 

Sevflle,  Spain,  Decembor  12. — If  I  could  meet  tlie  historical  students  of 
the  Joliiis  Hopkins  University  or  the  nieniliers  of  the  Maryhmd  Historical 
Society  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  jihotograjihs  whidi  1 
can  lind  here,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hooks  to  which,  as  a  hurried 
traveler,  1  cannot  here  tind  access,  tlieir  interest  would  be  quickly  excited 
in  an  account  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  papers  pertaining  to  early 
American  history  which  I  have  just  visited  for  the  second  time.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  by  means  of  a  letter  I  can  convey  the  same  impression ; 
nevertheless  I  will  try. 

The  Alcazar,  which  is  to  be  compared  with,  if  it  does  not  equal,  the 
Alhambra  as  a  Moorish  palace  ;  the  t^iiralda,  a  magnificent  bell-tower,  noble 
in  size,  proportions  and  details,  and  famous  ,is  an  observatory  in  the  days  of 
Moorish  supremacy,  and  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Murillo,  form  a  group  of  buildings  which  has  given 
renown  to  Seville  and  has  drawn  the  admiring  gaze  of  architects  and  poets 
and  historians  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  world-famous  monuments  are  two  edifices 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  three  greater  structures,  hardly  arrest  the 
notice  of  the  sight-seeker,  though  they  are  buildings  which  would  be  note- 
worthy for  their  age  and  dignity  in  any  American  city.  One  of  these 
contains  the  Columbian  Library,  founded  by  Fernando  Columbus,  son  of 
the  great  di.scoverer,  and  the  other  contains  original  papers  which  pertain 
to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  new  world.  It  is  of  the  second  of  these 
remarkable  and  world-famous  collections  that  I  now  propose  to  write. 

Casa  Lonja  is  the  name  of  the  building  in  which  are  kept  "  the  archives 
of  the  Indias,"  the  title  by  which  Spain  has  designated  from  the  earliest 
days  until  now  the  papers  pertaining  to  her  American  discoveries  and 
possessions.  For  a  long  period  the  authorities  of  this  country  refused  to 
accept  the  name  America,  and  "  only  yielded  to  the  majority,"  as  a  Spanish 
writer  informs  us,  "  when  resistance  was  useless."  Tlie  Lonja  was  built 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  as  a  sort  of  merchants'  exchange,  and 
there  is  a  trace  of  its  original  purpose  in  the  apartments  now  occupied  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  massive,  simple,  quadrangular  building, 
the  sides  of  which  may  be  200  feet  long,  and  it  encloses  a  beautiful  court, 
in  which  stands  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  stone  of  which  it 
is  partly  built  is  of  a  dull  brown  hue,  but  in  other  respects  I  was  reminded 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore.  There  are  two  lofty  stories,  the 
upper  one  being  devoted  to  the  archives.  Ascending  a  stately  marble  stair- 
case and  passing  the  outer  oflices  of  the  registers  or  secretaries,  we  entered 
a  long  gallery,  which  extends  completely  around  three  sides  of  the  building 
and  must,  therefore,  be  almost  600  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  interrupted  by 
partitions,  is  lofty,  light,  free  from  dust  and  in  excellent  order. 

Around  the  walls  are  cases  open  to  the  eye,  in  which  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  packages  containing  original  letters  and  reports  from  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Each  package  is  carefully  tied  up,  and  it  bears  a 
conspicuous  label  stating  the  district  to  which  the  papers  belong  and  the 
dates  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  separated  in  fourteen  principal 
departments,  corresponding  with  the  fourteen  audieneias,  into  which  the 
exterior  possessions  of  Spain  have  been  divided.  Not  yet  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  but  stacked  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  were  a  multitude  of  pack- 
ages lately  received  from  Havana. 

To  the  casual  visitor  all  this  is  impressive  because  of  its  voluminous 
extent.  If  he  has  any  antiquarian  taste  his  appetite  is  whetted  to  know 
what  these  packages  contain,  and  whether  there  are  any  papers  of  historical 
interest  that  have  still  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  historical  scholars.  But  the 
curiosity  of  the  passing  visitor  is  gratified,  as  it  is  in  the  British  Museum 
and  as  it  is  in  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York,  by  the  display  under  glass 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  autographs  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
collection.  Here  are  papers  bearing  the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Philip  le  bel,  Joanna  or  Crazy  Jane,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  but  to  me  the  papers  sent  to  these  sovereigns  from  the  new 
world  by  the  great  navigators  and  conquerors  were  of  far  more  interest  than 
royal  autographs.  Hanging  upon  the  walls  were  portraits  of  many  famous 
discoverers,  doubtless  authentic  likenesses,  though  not  original  pictures. 
We  seemed  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  these  great  men  as  we  looked 
upon  their  faces  and  saw  the  lines  which  their  pens  had  traced. 

The  newspapers  of  this  week  are  filled  with  the  splendid  achievements 


of  Stanley,  whose  arrival  at  Zanzibar  is  just  reported,  and  with  expressions 
of  pity  for  Einiii  Bey,  who  has  met  with  such  an  accident  after  escaping 
the  dangers  of  the  Mahdi,  imprisonment,  sickness,  battle  and  fatigue. 
These  stories  of  the  exploration  of  Africa  are  a  fresh  commentary  on  the 
privations  and  perils  encountered  when  .\merica  was  "the  dark  continent." 
In  parallel  columns  we  are  reading  of  the  exile  of  Dom  Pedro  II  and  of  the 
substitution  of  a  republican  for  a  monarchical  government  in  the  great 
territory  of  Brazil,  last  of  all  the  countries  in  Spanish  .\merica  to  renounce 
the  authority  of  a  king.  How  obvious  it  is  that  the  "archives"  of  to-day 
are  books  and  newsjiapers.  The  telegraph  in  a  moment  reports  from  the 
lands  beyond  the  seas  events  which  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  made  known  for  months  and  years. 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  first  letters  which  attracted  our  attention, 
from  Fernando  Cortez  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  dated  May  16,  1522,  and  com- 
plaining that  he  has  had  no  answer  to  the  dispatches  he  had  sent  during 
the  three  years  he  has  been  in  New  Spain.  He  announces  that  he  has 
discovered  the  South  Sea,  the  coast  of  which  is  inhabited,  and  that  he  has 
begun  to  build  ships.  He  begs  the  King  to  listen  to  the  messengers  whom 
he  sends,  assuring  him  that  this  business  is  far  more  important  than  all 
that  pertains  to  the  rest  of  the  Indies.  Contrast  this  delay  in  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  telegrams  which  have  been  passed  within  the 
last  week  between  Stanley  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany. 

Another  letter  which  interested  me  particularly  was  that  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  dated  February  10,  1521,  announcing  the  discovery  of  la  ula  florida 
and  expressing  his  intention  to  go  again  and  find  out  whether  this  is  really 
an  island  or  a  part  of  the  main  land  of  Velasquez. 

Here  was  a  letter  from  Francisco  Pizarro,  dated  at  Cuzeo  in  1535,  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  secretary,  who  attaches  the  signature  of  the  conqueror. 
Pizarro  makes  his  mark  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  signature,  as  Spaniards 
now  are  wonted  to  subscribe  a  flourish  or  dash  of  the  pen  to  their  signa- 
tures. 

I  paused  with  special  attention  before  the  portrait  of  Fr.  Bartol.  de  las 
Casas,  in  his  clerical  garb,  and  read  his  letter  to  Charles  V,  explaining  to 
the  Emperor  that  in  addition  to  saving  many  souls,  he  might  obtain  the 
best  income  in  the  world  from  the  rich  lands  beyond  the  seas  if  he  would 
only  adopt  the  measures  which  Las  Casas  proposed. 

Here,  too,  we  saw  an  autograph  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  another  of  Bernal 
Diaz,  one  of  Magellan,  one  of  Balboa,  one  of  Velasquez.  There  was  also 
displayed  in  one  of  the  cases  the  treaty — June  5,  1494 — between  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  King  of  Portugal  with  regard  to  their  respective 
possessions  in  the  seas.  We  were  also  shown  the  bull  of  May  3,  1493, 
delivered  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  autograph  of  Christopher  Columbus  is  not  here  to  be  seen.  In  the 
Columbian  Library,  near  by,  are  some  of  his  books,  with  annotations  in  his 
own  handwriting — books  that  have  often  been  mentioned  by  the  travelers 
who  have  seen  them.  Before  leaving  Baltimore  I  read  with  great  interest 
the  account  of  this  library  given  by  Mr.  S.  Teackle  Wallis  in  his  recollec- 
tions of  Spain,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  redescribe  that  which  he  described 
so  well.  Indeed,  his  books  ought  to  be  reprinted,  and  made  accessible  to  a 
new  generation  of  readers,  for  they  are  just  as  good  now  as  when  they  were 
written.  Can  copies  be  found  in  the  New  Mercantile  Library  or  in  the 
Hopkins  Historical  Rooms?  If  not,  let  some  one  give  his  copies,  to  be 
made  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Caldwell,  introduced  us  to  the  chief 
of  the  archives,  Ilmo.  Sr.  D.  Carlos  Jimenez-Placer,  and  this  distinguished 
gentleman  accompanied  us  through  the  halls  and  answered  all  our  inquiries 
in  the  most  obliging  way,  and,  although  our  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  not 
much  better  than  his  knowledge  of  English,  we  were  able  through  an 
intelligent  interpreter  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information. 

It  appears  that  the  collection  of  these  historical  papers  at  Seville  is  due 
to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  modern  kings  of  Spain,  Charles  III, 
who  in  1781  issued  a  decree  establishing  in  the  Casa  Lonja,  d  real  archivo  de 
Indias.  Most  of  the  Spanish  archives  are  still  at  Saraancas,  north  of  Madrid, 
including,  doubtless,  many  of  those  which  have  been  so  serviceable  to  Mr. 
S.  K.  Gardiner  in  the  preparation  of  his  admirable  history  of  England  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  to  Froude  and  other  recent  historians. 

I  asked  the  head  of  the  archives,  Sig.  D.  Jimenez-Placer,  whether  a 
young  man  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  properly  accredited  and 
having  a  definite  historical  purpose,  might  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his 
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inquiries  in  the  Indian  arcliives.  He  replied  that  such  authority  could 
only  be  given  in  Madrid,  and  th:it  application  should  be  made  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  afl'airs,  properly,  of  course,  through  the  American 
minister.  In  the  two  visits  which  I  made  to  the  archives  I  saw  no  signs  of 
an  investigator.  I  also  asked  for  an  authentic  account  of  the  archives,  printed 
in  Spanish  or  any  other  language,  but  I  could  learn  of  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  which  is  given  in  the  local  histories  and  guides  to  Seville. 


In  one  of  the  bookstores  I  have  found  a  copy  of  the  Cartas  de  Indias, 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1877,  by  the  minister  of  Fomento,  a  magnificent 
quarto  volume,  containing  facsimiles  of  two  letters  of  Columbus,  and  of 
many  other  important  papers,  illustrated  with  notes  and  essays.  I  looked 
upon  the  book  with  the  envious  eye  of  a  librarian  and  the  economical  eye 
of  a  college  president,  but  whether  I  shall  buy  it  for  the  university  or  not, 
to-morrow  will  decide. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  University  Studies,  held  January  15th,  1890, 
it  was  voted  that  University  Scholarships  for  the  current  session  be 
awarded  to  the  gentlemen  named  below : 
Biology. — H.  T.  Fernald  (M.S.,  Me.  State   College),  who   waives   the 

emolument; — R.  P.  Bigelow  (S.  B.,  Harvard  University). 
Chemistry. — C.  C.  Blackshear  (A.  B.,  Mercer  University). 
English.— T.  P.  Harrison  {S.  C.  Military  Academy). 
Geology. — C.  R.  Keyes  (S.  B.,  University  of  Iowa). 
Greek. — B.  Newhall  (A.  B.,  Haverford  College). 

History  and  Historicaljurisprudence. — B.  C.  Steiuer  (A.  B.,  Yale  College). 
Latin.— W.  P.  Mustard  (A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto). 
Mathematics. — G.  H.  Oilman  (A.  M.,  Columbia  College). 
Physics. — k.  S.  Mackenzie  (A.  B..  Dalhousie  College). 
Politics. — W.  W.  WiLLOUGHBY  (A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
Romance  Languages. — E.  S.  Lewis  (A.  B.,  Wabash  College). 
Sanskrit. — W.  W.  Baden  (A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 

A  list  of  previous  appointments  to  University  Scholarships  is  given  in  Uni- 
versity Circular,  No.  74. 

Professor  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  to  a  foreign  membership  in 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  December  5th,  1889. 

The  number  of  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Society  is  limited  to  fifty. 
The  American  representation  now  consists  of  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Haven, 
and  Professors  Newcomb  and  Rowland,  of  Baltimore.  Nature,  London 
(Dec.  12),  states  that  Professor  Rowland  was  elected  in  recognition  of  his 
work  on  the  determination  in  absolute  measure  of  the  magnetic  suscepti- 
bilities of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt ;  for  his  accurate  measurements  of  funda- 
mental physical  constants ;  for  the  experimental  proof  of  the  electro-magnetic 
eflect  of  electric  convection ;  for  the  theory  and  construction  of  curved 
diffraction-gratings  of  very  great  dispersive  power ;  and  for  the  effectual  aid 
which  he  has  given  to  the  progress  of  physics  in  America  and  other  countries. 


Commemoration  Day*  will  be  observed  as  usual  on  Saturday,  February 
22,  1890.  The  public  exercises  of  the  day  will  be  held  in  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  Church. 

The  ARCH.EOL0OICAL  Institute  of  America  (Baltimore  Society)  met  in 
Hopkins  Hall  January  21, 1890.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rock- 
hill,  on  a  journey  through  Thibet,  Professor  H.  Hyvernat,  on  his  travels  in 
Armenia,  Professor  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  and  others. 


On  Monday,  January  6th,  1890,  tlie  various  courses  of  medical  instruc- 
tion, lectures  and  clinics  previously  advertised  in  connection  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  were  commenced.  Graduates  in  medicine,  resident  in 
Baltimore,  will  be  admitted  without  charge  to  the  following  lectures  and 
clini_cs_  in  the  amphitheatre  by  registering  at  the  office  of  the  Hospital  and 
obtaining  ticket  of  admission  to  the  same : 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Welch,  at  4.30  p.  m.  on  Fridays  during  January  and 
February. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Councilman,  at  4.30  p.  m.  on  Wednesdays  during  Jan 
uary  and  February. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  OsLEB,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  during 
January  and  February. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Kelly,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Mondays  during  January. 
Lectures  Ijy  Dr.  Halsted,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  Mondays  during  February. 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Hurd,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Mondays  during  February. 
Clinics  by  Dr.  Osler,  during  January  and  February,  on  Wednesdays,  at 
2.30  p.  m. 

Clinics  by  Dr.  Kelly,  during  January  and  February,  on  Wednesdays, 
at  3.30  p.  m. 
Clinics  by  Dr.  Halsted,  during  January  and  February,  on  Fridays,  at  9  a.m. 
The  regular  fees  are  as  follows : — 

Admission  to  all  courses, |100 

The  charge  for  all  courses  in  Pathology  is,       -        -  50 

For  either  course,     -----..  25 

For  all  courses  in  Medicine, 50 

For  either  course,     -------  25 

For  all  courses  in  Surgery,        -----  50 

For  either  course,     ----.-.  25 

For  all  courses  in  Gynaecology,        -        -        -        -  50 

For  either  course,     -------  25 

For  all  courses  in  Hygiene,       -----  50 


Mr.  Joseph  de  Perott  has  resigned  the  Fellowship  by  Courtesy, 
he  was  recently  appointed. 


which 


Walter  Lefevre  (Ph.  D.,  Heidelberg)  will  deliver  a  course  „. 
class-lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  its  origin 
rates,  on  Thursdays,  at  5  p.  m.,  in  the  Historical  Library. 


twelve 
to  Soc- 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    SOCIETIES 


Scientific  Association, 

December  11.— Ninety-second  regular  meeting.     Dr.  Williams  in  tiie  cliair.     Thirty 

members  present. 
Papers  read : 

Modern  Views  of  Electricity,  by  A.  L.  Kimball. 

ExliibitioQ  of  a  Curious  Case  of  tlie  Adhesive  Power  of  the  Fingers,  by  Professor 
Simon,  of  the  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy. 

January  29.— Ninety-third  regular  meeting.     Dr.  Williams  in  the  chair.     Forty-five 

members  present. 
Papers  read : 
Geographical  Development  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  of 

Harvard  University. 
The  Presence  of  Ozone  in  the  Air,  by  E.  Renouf. 
Temperature  Limits  of  Vitality  of  the  Mammalian  Heart,  by  E.  C.  Applegakth. 

Philological  Aaaociationt 

December  20.— Ninety-eighth  regular  meeting.     Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair. 

Fifty  members  present. 
Papers  read : 

On  the  Value  of  Statistical  Studies  in  Greek  Style  as  an  -Index  of  Genuineness  and 
Chronology,  by  B.  h.  Gildersleeve. 

On  two  Coptic  Inscriptions  by  Mr.  W.  Max  MijtLER,  read  by  C.  Adler. 

Two  Etymological  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Hatfield.    {Seep,  30.) 

January  17.— Ninety-ninth   regular   meeting.      Professor  Gildersleeve  in   the  cbair. 
Thirty-five  members  present. 


Papers  read : 
Beginnings  of  the  "Classical"  Heroic  Couplet  in  England,  by  H.  Wood. 
The  Fragments  of  Berosus  with  reference  to  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  by  I.  Casanowicz. 

Mathernntical  Society. 

January  16. 
Papers  read : 

On  the  Identical  Vanishing  of  the  Hessian  of  a  Product  of  Linear  Functions,  by 
Fabian  Franklin. 

On  the  Identical  Vanishing  of  the  Hessians  of  Ternary  Quantics,  by  H.  P.  Manning. 

Note  on  Determinants',  by  D.  A.  Murray. 

historical  and  Political  Science  Association* 

December  Meetings. — Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
Papers  read : 

Early  History  of  Oberlin  College,  by  J.  R.  Commons. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  a  Check  in  our  Constitutional  System,  by  W.  W.  Willoughby. 

What  is  Civilization?    General  Discussion. 

The  Cannibals  of  Australia,  by  Carl  Lumholz. 

The  Development  of  International  Law  as  to  newly  discovered  territory,  by  W.  B. 

SCAIFE. 

January  Meetings. — Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
Educational  History  of  Rhode  Island,  by  W.  H.  Tolman. 
Practical  Workings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ancient  Regime  in  Japan  and  the  Advent  of  Foreigners,  byT.  K.  Iyenaga. 
History  of  Negro  Colonization,  by  J.  H.  T.  McPherson. 
Financial  Systems  of  Switzerland,  by  J.  M.  Vincent. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  Conforoiice  of  College  Presidents  iuul  Professors  in  Philadelphia, 
November  20,  1SS9,  Professor  E.  H.  Grlffin  read  a  letter  from  President 
GioiAN  as  follows : 

Ocloher  nth,  1889. 

«  «  *  «  «  jf  J  1jj,(J  ijeen  present  I  should  have  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent to  your  eonsideration  some  thoughts  respecting  the  bacciilaureate 
degree,  but  as  I  cannot  attend,  on  account  of  absence  from  the  country,  I 
have  requested  Professor  E.  H.  Griffin  to  say  a  few  words  in  my  behalf. 

The  points  to  which  I  should  have  directed  attention  are  these: 

1st.  The  .Vmeriean  propensity  to  multiply  academic  titles  so  that  the 
real  significance  of  a  degree  is  obscured. 

2d.  The  tendency  to  confer  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  so  many  forms 
and  phrases  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  discovered  even  from  the  name  of 
the  institution  which  confers  it,  but  must  often  be  worked  out  by  a  study 
of  catalogues  constructed  in  different  orders  of  complexity. 

3d.  The  enumeration  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  baccalaureate  degree 
now  given  in  this  country. 

4th.  The  historical  siguifieauce  of  the  bachelor's  degree  as  marking 
attainment  of  the  first  grade  in  the  fellowship  of  scholars,  a  grade  which 
may  be  att;uned  in  any  faculty  of  a  university,  arts,  medicine,  theology  and 
law. 

5th.  The  value  of  a  certificate  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  at  first 
sight,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  holder  of  a  diploma,  and, 
secondly,  from  that  of  the  public. 

6th.  The  importance  of  restoring,  if  possible,  the  baccalaureate  degree 
to  an  honorable  significance  before  it  is  altogether  lost. 

7th.  The  importance  of  acknowledging  that  it  is  not  essential  that  any 
one  curriculum  should  be  followed  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts. 

8th.  It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  who  receives  that  degree  should 
have  received  much  instruction  in  (a)  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
literature,  (6)  in  mathematics,  (c)  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and 
(d)  in  historical  and  moral  sciences. 

9th.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  candidate  should  pursue  these  studies  in 
a  public  institution,  under  competent  instructors,  for  a  definite  period,  in  a 
systematic  way,  subject  to  examination,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
corded, proclaimed  and  certified  to  by  a  formal  diploma.    *    * 

After  reading  the  letter  Professor  Griffin  spoke  as  follows : 

That  the  Baccalaureate  degree  has  lost  something  of  the  "  honorable  sig- 
nificance "  of  which  President  Oilman  speaks,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
recent  writer  in  one  of  our  magazines  declares  that  "  A.  B.  is  as  meaningless 
an  abbreviation  as  exists."  This,  we  are  glad  to  know,  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  an  exaggeration  which  contains  an  uncomfortable  element  of  truth. 

So  far  as  it  is  true  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  declined  in  dignity  and 
value,  the  evil  is  a  serious  one.  In  view  of  its  historical  significance,  the 
interests  of  learning  and  the  credit  of  the  fellowship  of  scholars  require  that 
this  title,  which  marks  the  completion  of  a  defined  stage  or  period  of  train- 
ing, should  be  kept  in  its  original  repute.  It  is  a  grave  injustice  that  one 
who  has  gained  the  degree,  at  great  expenditure  of  money,  time  and  labor, 
should  find  that  others  have  gotten  it  upon  so  much  easier  terms  that  it 
becomes  almost  worthless  as  a  guaranty  of  acquisition.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  learned  distinctions  are  bestowed  in  good  faith,  and 
upon  some  basis  of  common  understanding,  and  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  go  back  of  academic  titles  to  find  out  what  they  mean.  Whether  we 
consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  or  of  the  individual,  or  of 
the  general  interests  of  learning,  few  academic  questions  are  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  proper  significance,  and  most  efifeotive  defense  and 
maintenance,  of  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  loss  of  consideration  are — some 
of  them,  at  least — obvious. 

As  is  well  known,  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  first  established  in 
this  country  were  modeled,  not  after  the  English  universities,  but  after  the 
English  colleges.  This  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
American  college  has  certainly  shown  itself  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  our  national  life.    As  respects  academic  titles,  however,  the  system  has 


had  its  drawbacks.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are,  I  believe,  eleven 
institutions  conferring  degrees;  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  400, 
not  counting  colleges  for  women,  of  which  there  arc,  perhaps,  100  exercising 
this  prerogative.  These  institutions  are,  of  course,  of  all  grades  of  merit. 
Some  of  them  are  not  greatly  unlike  the  college  in  the  far  West,  of  which 
Professor  Brycc  speaks  in  the  "  .\merican  Commonwealth,"  whose  presi- 
dent had  much  to  say  about  the  views  of  his  Faculty,  and  what  his  Faculty 
were  going  to  do— the  "Faculty"  consisting  at  the  time,  as  it  appeared,  of 
that  dignitary  and  his  wife.  .V  peculiar  infelicity  has  attended  our  system 
:is  applied  to  honorary  degrees — as  in  theology  and  law — these  being  given 
by  institutions  which  offer  no  instruction  in  these  subjects.  An  eminent 
American  composer  is  said  to  have  declined  the  doctorate  of  music  con- 
ferred by  Yale,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  university  did  not  recognize  this 
subject  in  its  system  of  education  it  was  presumably  incompetent  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  about  it.  However  uniform  and  thorough  might  be  the 
standard  of  acquirement  theoretically  established  by  our  colleges,  their 
inordinate  number,  involving  wide  diversities  of  scholarly  and  teaching 
power,  must  prevent  their  certificates  of  graduation  from  bearing  anything 
like  a  uniform  sigiaificance,  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  quality  either  of 
the  instruction  offered,  or  of  the  proficiency  attained. 

So  far  as  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  suflfered  from  this  cause,  there  is 
probably  no  immediate  remedy.  The  suggestion  occasionally  made  that 
the  colleges  of  a  State,  or  of  a  larger  extent  of  territory,  might,  for  certain 
purposes,  affiliate  themselves  into  a  kind  of  university,  and  bestow  degrees 
through  a  common  board,  is  not  likely  to  be  received  with  favor.  It  is 
possible  that  something  may  be  done  toward  the  creation  of  a  public  senti- 
ment unfavorable  to  the  endowment  and  chartering  of  unnecessary  institu- 
tions. But  the  main  reliance  must  be  upon  such  a  gradual  increase  of 
resources  and  elevation  of  standards  as  shall  diminish  the  evils  which  can- 
not be  wholly  removed.  If  an  agreement  of  theory  and  practice  could  be 
reached  among  our  most  influential  institutions  in  regard  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  this  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  determine  usage,  and  to 
fix  the  connotation  of  the  title. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  one  is 
struck  with  the  fertility  of  imagination  and  invention  displayed  in  academic 
titles.  The  following  enumeration  of  variations  of  the  Baccalaureate  title 
is  probably  not  exhaustive  : 

Bachelor  of  Ai-ts,  Science,  Philosophy,  Letters,  I,aws,  Divinity,  Sacred 
Theology,  Surgery,  Music,  Painting,  Pedagogics,  English,  English  Litera- 
ture, Latin  Letters,  Agriculture,  Scientific  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Science, 
Architecture,  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering,  Mining  Metallurgy,  Chemical  Science,  Mechanic 
Art,  Veterinary  Science,  Domestic  Art.  The  colleges  for  women  add  a 
new  and  pleasing  element  of  variety  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  word  "  bachelor  "  is  a  designation  of  sex,  and  so  we 
have  Licentiate,  Laureate,  Graduate,  Proficient,  and,  in  more  distinct  an- 
tithesis to  Bachelor,  Maid. 

The  first  criticism  that  one  passes  upon  this  list  is  that  most  of  the  titles 
indicate  professional,  rather  than  liberal,  acquirements.  The  Bachelor  of 
Science,  of  Philosophy,  of  Letters,  may  have  pursued  studies  entitled  to  be 
called  liberal ;  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Divinity, 
Music,  of  others  in  the  list ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  holders  of  most  of 
these  degrees  have  acquired  a  technical,  rather  than  a  general  training. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  they  lay  claim  to  the  title  to  which 
usage  has  attached  a  different  meaning?  Is  it  historically  just,  or  is  it 
practically  wise,  to  disregard  the  distinction  between  a  technical  and  a  lib- 
eral education  by  applying  the  baccalaureate  title  indifferently  to  both  ? 
Most  of  the  colleges  represented  in  this  Association  distinguish  between  the 
Bachelor's  degrees  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Philosophy,  and  the  technical 
degrees,  Pr.actical  Chemist,  Mining  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  and  the  rest. 
It  is  important  that  those  who  hold  to  the  old  idea  of  a  broad  training  in 
fundamental  studies,  precedent  to  specialization,  should  do  this. 

A  question  might  arise  as  to  what  modifications  of  the  Baccaulaureate 
title  should  be  considered  permissible  under  this  principle.  The  degrees. 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Philosophy,  are  so  well  established  that 
it  is  probably  useless  to  make  any  objection  to  them  ;  yet  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  the  subdivision  is  of  any  advantage.  If  these  degrees  do  not 
certify  to  a  course  of  study  properly  ranked  !is  liberal,  they  ought  not, 
according  to  this  view,  to  be  conferred ;  if  they  do,  would  not  the  simpler, 
more  historical,  more  intelligible  way  be  to  comprise  them  all  under  the 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  ?  The  contrast  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities 
it  may  be  well  to  recognise  hy  retaining  the  Bachelor  of  Science ;  but 
Baclielor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  are  of  such  indeterminate 
signilicance  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  them  abandoned.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  retain  degrees  whose  significance  no  one  can  tell  without  knowing 
tlie  institution  which  conferred  them,  or  then  without  a  careful  consulta- 
tion of  the  catalogue  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Baccalaureate  degree  would 
be  greatly  augmented  in  dignity,  if  it  were  conferred  only  under  the  title 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or,  at  most,  with  the  variation  Bachelor  of  Science. 

If  the  reduction  of  all  the  non-technical  degrees  to  a  single  form,  or  to 
two  forms,  were  to  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reach  a  more 
definite  understanding  than  at  present  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  o,  liberal 
education.  The  proposition  laid  down  by  President  Oilman,  that  "  it  is 
not  essential  that  any  one  curriculum  should  be  followed  in  order  to  attain 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  would  now  be  generally  conceded.  The 
rigidly  exacted  course  of  study  which  formerly  prevailed  in  all  our  institu- 
tions is  now  admitted  to  be  impracticable.  The  effort  to  adapt  it  to  the 
demands  of  the  new  sciences,  and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures, 
made  it  so  fragmentary  and  kaleidoscopic,  so  far  impaired  its  disciplinary 
power,  that  some  change  was  acknowledged  to  be  inevitable.  The  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  now  is  as  to  what  subjects  shall  be  insisted  upon.  The 
modifications  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  first  named  (Bachelor  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  Letters,)  ordinarily  indicate  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  classical 
languages  has  not  been  pursued.  The  absence  of  this  acquisition  seems  to 
render  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  unsuitable,  and,  in  default  of  a  scientific 
specialty,  one  of  the  other  titles  is  resorted  to.  If  it  were  decided  to 
abandon  these,  what  could  be  done  for  the  class  of  students  for  whom  they 
were  designed  ?  This  must,  of  course,  depend  on  our  view  of  wliat  is  neces- 
sary to  a  liberal  culture.  Why  not  give  to  those  who  have  studied  no 
ancient  language  such  certificates  and  titles  as  best  describe  their  work,  and 
to  those  who  have  sufficiently  pursued  one,  concede  the  full  rank  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  ? 

That  a  liberal  education  may  be  properly  held  to  require  a  wider  histori- 
cal and  moral  horizon  than  the  modern  tongues  alone  can  give,  can  hardly 
be  disputed.  An  acquaintance,  at  first  hand,  with  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  a  civilization  remote  from  our  own,  one  unmodified  by  Christianity, 
is  so  preeminently  liberalizing,  so  quickens  one's  power  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, so  deepens  one's  sense  of  the  unity  of  history,  so  enlarges  the  range 
and  perspective  of  one's  thoughts,  that  it  may  properly  be  made  the  diflfer- 
entia  between  a  general  and  a  special  training.  But  are  two  ancient  lan- 
guages necessary  for  this?  Is  it  even  necessary  that  one  of  the  classical 
languages  should  be  pursued  ?  Would  not  Semitic  or  Sanskrit  studies,  if 
these  should  happen  to  be  unaccompanied  by  Greek  or  Latin,  secure  the 
same  end  ?  The  main  thing  is  to  get  a  genuine  hold  upon  a  distant 
past. 

The  literary  and  iesthetic  reasons  for  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
that  is,  of  Greek,  which  is  the  real  issue  in  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
belittle  the  force  of.  But  how  few  of  our  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  ever  acquire  any  refinement  or  delicacy  of  Greek  scholarship ! 
How  few  teachers — happily  there  are  signal  and  distinguished  exceptions 
to  this  remark — teach  Greek  otherwise  than  as  a  grammatical  drill,  or,  at 
the  best,  a  philological  discipline  !  Was  ever  the  Hellenic  spirit  and  form 
better  reproduced  than  by  Keats,  who  could  not  read  Greek  at  all  ? 

It  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  easy  to  justify  the  insistence  upon  both  Greek 
and  Latin  as  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  We  may  be  in  danger  of  dis- 
playing in  behalf  of  Greek  studies  something  of  the  same  excessive  defer- 
ence to  traditionary  habits  and  standards  which  worked  so  powerfully 
against  their  reception  in  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  undeniable  that  the 


majority  of  men  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  learned  professions— law 
and  medicine — in  editorial  work  and  in  politics,  are  not,  in  the  academic 
sense,  liberally  educated  men.  Is  not  this  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  too  rigid  at  certain  points,  making  our  education  seem  remote 
from  life  and  pedantic?  If  it  should  seem  wise  to  bestow  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  without  Greek,  we  could  simplify  our  nomenclature  by  dis- 
pensing with  tlie  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  of  Philosophy ;  we 
could  carry  to  full  graduation  some  who  now  pursue  partial  courses  of  study ; 
we  could  obviate  criticisms,  which  proceed  not  always  from  so-called  "  prac- 
tical "  men,  but  often  from  persons  abundantly  qualified  to  form  an  opinion, 
graduates,  not  rarely,  of  our  own  institutions. 

But  while  this  additional  freedom  may  wisely  be  conceded,  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  we  insist  upon  those  fundamental  subjects  which  any 
rational  theory  of  a  liberal  education  must  include.  President  Gilman 
CTfumerates  these  as  follows:  "It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  who 
receives  that  degree  should  have  received  much  instruction  in  (a)  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature,  (b)  in  mathematics,  (c)  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  {d)  in  historical  and  moral  sciences."  I  need  not 
stop  to  show  why  these  four  classes  of  subjects  are  essential ;  we  are  not 
likely  to  disagree  about  that.  Experience  has  shown,  what  one's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  would  lead  one  to  expect,  that  young  men,  left  wholly  to 
^  themselves,  will  not  apportion  their  time  equitably  between  these  ditferent 
interests. 

Professor  West,  of  Princeton,  took  the  trouble,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
to  summarize  the  choices  of  elective  studies  made  by  members  of  a  recent 
class  at  one  of  our  leading  colleges.  A  more  careful  administration  of  the 
system  probably  prevents,  at  the  present  time,  such  extreme  abuse  of  liberty, 
yet  these  facts  are  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  a  danger  against  which  we 
need  to  guard.  The  first  man  in  standing  omitted  two  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects named  by  President  Gilman,  taking  no  course  in  mathematics  or  in  sci- 
ence. The  second  omitted  nearly  three,  taking  no  course  in  mathematics,  in 
science  (except  botany),  in  philosophy,  history,  or  political  science.  The 
third  took  no  science,  and  no  philosophy.  The  fourtli  took  no  course  in 
philosophy,  history,  political  science,  classics,  modern  languages.  How  can 
we  consider  a  man  liberally  educated  who  has  studied,  during  his  collegiate 
residence,  no  modern  language,  no  ancient  language,  no  logic,  psychology  or 
ethics,  no  history,  no  political  or  social  science?  Omissions  of  like  signifi- 
cance occur  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  ten  highest  men,  while  the  men  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class  show  a  marked  inclination  to  the  easiest  subjects. 
We  cannot  plead  the  example  of  the  German  universities,  for  we  have  no 
such  preliminary  training  as  the  German  gymnasia  aflTord.  It  is  obvious 
that  unrestricted  liberty  of  election  cannot  be  permitted.  ISTo  degradation 
of  the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  comparable  to  that  which  would  come  from 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  our  colleges.  The  degree  has,  at 
present,  an  approximate  uniformity  of  meaning.  This  would  speedily  and 
totally  disappear. 

The  suggestions  which  I  ofler,  on  the  basis  of  President  Gilman's  paper, 
are,  then,  these : 

(1)  Diminish  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  number  of  our  colleges,  and 
the  inferiority  of  some  of  them,  through  an  agreement  among  the  strongest 
and  best,  which  would  have  the  force  of  an  authoritative  example. 

(2)  Distinguish  sharply  between  the  technical  and  the  baccalaureate 
degrees,  reducing  the  latter  to  one,  or,  at  most,  two  forms. 

(3)  Relax  the  requirement  in  regard  to  Greek,  accepting  one  ancient 
language  as  sufficient  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

(4)  Allow  no  elections  on  the  part  of  students  that  will  prevent  a  suitable 
distribution  of  attention  between  the  four  great  groups  of  subjects  which 
have  been  named. 
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ESSAYS  i^ISriD  STUDIES. 

By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 

It  is  pro]iosed  to  collect  and  publish  the  principal  literary  Essays  and 
Studies  of  Professor  Gildersleeve.  They  will  make  a  volnine  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  (lages. 

It  will  contain  the  following  papers;  1.  Limits  of  Culture;  2.  Classics 
and  Colleges ;  3.  University  Work  iu  America ;  4.  Grammar  and  Aes- 
thetics; 5.  Legend  of  Venus;  G.  Xanthippe  and  Socr.ates;  7.  Apollonius 
of  Tyaua;  S.  Lucian ;  9.  The  Emperor  Julian;  10.  Platen's  Poems;  11. 
Ma.ximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico ;  12.  Occasional  Addresses. 

The  price  to  subscribers  in  advance  has  been  fixed  at  $2.50.  This  price 
will  be  increased  after  publication. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  si.x  hundred  copies. 

Notice  will  be  sent  when  the  volume  is  ready  and  remittances  may  tlien 
be  forwarded. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONALITY. 

By  President  Small,  of  Colby  University. 

Commencing  the  series  for  1890  of  "Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  "  is  now  ready. 
Price  $1.00.     Subscription  for  the  annual  series  (12  nos.)  is  $3.00. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

No.  1  [for  1890]  of  The  Johns  Hopkiris  Hospital  Reports  is  now  ready. 
Price  50  cents.  It  contains  papers : — on  Fevers  of  Hepatic  Origin,  p.articu- 
larly  the  Intermittent  Pyrexia  associated  with  Gallstones,  by  William 
OsLER,  M.  D. ;  some  remarks  on  Anomalies  of  the  Uvula,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Double  Uvula,  by  Johk  N.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.  ;  on  Pyrodin,  by 
H.  A.  Lafleue,  M.  D.  ;  Cases  of  Post-febrile  Insanity,  by  William  Osler, 
M.  D. ;  Acute  Tuberculosis  in  an  Infant  of  Four  Months,  by  Harry  Toul- 
MIN,  M.  D. ;  Rare  Forms  of  Cardiac  Thrombi,  by  William  Osler,  M.  D.  ; 
Note  on  Endocarditis  in  Phthisis,  by  William  Osler,  M.  D. 

No.  2,  February,  1890,  is  in  press. 

Subscription  $5  per  yearly  volume.  The  price  of  the  parts  will  vary  with 
the  number  of  plates  and  pages. 


THE  PENNSTLTANIA  GERMAN  DIALECT. 

By  Marion  D.  Learned,  Ph.  D. 
120  pp.,  8o.,  paper,  60  cents. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL  BULLETIN. 

No.  1  (December,  1889)  contains  a  programme  of  the  medical  instruction 
in  the  Hospital ;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Hospital ;  a  report  of  the  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  Nurses'  Home  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses ;  a 
preliminary  report  of  investigations  concerning  the  causation  of  Hog 
Cholera,  by  W.  H.  Welch,  M.  D.  ;  a  note  on  the  value  of  Laveran's 
Organisms  in  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  by  William  Osler,  M.  D.  ;  proceed- 
ings of  societies,  etc. 

No.  2  (January,  1890)  is  just  ready.  It  contains  papers : — on  Hysteror- 
rhaphy  by  H.  A.  Kelly  M.  D.  ;  on  Atypical  Epithelial  Growths,  by  W. 
T.  Councilman,  M.  D.  ;  on  Pathology  in  its  Relations  to  Biology,  by  W.  H. 
Welch,  M.  D.  ;  proceedings  of  societies,  etc. 

Subscription  per  yearly  volume  ?1.00.     Price  of  single  numbers  15  cents. 


DISSERTATIONS    PRESENTED  FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  few  copies  of  the  following  dissertations  can  be  furnished  at  the  prices 
named : 

Andrews,  C.  M.  The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut:  A  Study  of  Weth- 
ersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor.     (1889).     126  pp.,  8o.     $1.00. 

Burton,  W.  M.  The  Atomic  Weight  of  Zinc,  as  determined  by  the  com- 
position of  the  oxide.     (1889).     33  pp.,  8o.,  and  2  plates.     35  cents. 

Brackett,  J.  R.  The  Negro  in  Maryland:  A  Study  of  the  Institution 
of  Slavery.     (1889).     270  pp.,  8o.,  cloth.    $2.00. 

Callaway,  M.,  Jr.  The  Absolute  Participle  in  Anglo-Saxon.  (1889). 
52  pp.,  8o.     50  cents. 

DoHME,  A.  R.  L.  Ortho-Sulpho-Benzoic  Acid  and  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives.    (1889).     38  pp.,  8o.     35  cents. 

Elmer,  H.  C.  The  Copulative  Conjunctions  Que,  Et,  Aique,  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  the  Republic,  in  Terence,  and  in  Cato.  (1888).  39  pp.,  8o. 
40  cents. 

Gorton,  W.  C.  L.     Line  Congruences.     (1889).     20  pp.,  4o.    40  cents. 

Haworth,  E.  A  Contribution  to  the  Archaean  Geology  of  Mis- 
souri.    (1888).    40  pp.,  8o.,  and  1  plate.     40  cents. 

Hodge,  C.  F.  Some  Eftects  of  Electrically  Stimulating  Ganglion  Cells 
(1889).     27  pp.,  8o.,  and  1  plate.     30  cents. 

Hutchinson,  C.  T.  On  the  Electro-Magnetic  Effect  of  Convection  Cur- 
rents.    (1889).     15  pp.,  8o.,  and  1  plate.     25  cents. 

Kastle,  J.  H.  Paranitro-Sulpho-Benzoic  Acid  and  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives.    (1888).     27  pp.,  8o.     30  cents. 

Lengfeld,  F.  Researches  on  the  Stability  of  the  Alkyl  Bromides. 
(1888).     32  pp.,  8o.     35  cents. 

Moulton,  C.  W.  On  Phthalic  Sulphinide  and  some  of  its  derivatives. 
(1889).     26  pp.,  8o.     25  cents. 

Magoun,  H.  W.  The  Asuri-Kalpa:  A  Witchcraft  Practice  of  the 
Atharva-Veda.     (1889).     32  pp.,  8o.     30  cents. 

Patrick,  G.  T.  W.  The  Fragments  of  the  Work  of  Heraclitus :  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  an  introduction,  historical  and  critical.  140  pp., 
8o.,  cloth.     $1.00 

Smith,  C.  L.  The  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina.  (1889). 
180  pp.,  8o.,  and  25  plates. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  JOURNAL. 

Edited  by  Professor  Remsen. 
Volume  XI,  No.  8,  December,  1889. 

This  journal  appears  eight  times  yearly.  Subscription  $4.00.  Single 
numbers  50  cents. 

A  General  Index  to  Vols.  I-X  of  the  American  Chemical  Journal  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Orndorff,  of  Cornell  University.  Copies  will  soon 
be  obtainable.     Price  $  1 .00. 


Notes  Supplementary  to  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science. 

No.  1  (for  1890) — The  Needs  of  Self-Supporting  Women, 
by  3Iiss  Clare  de  Grraffenned,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
is  now  ready. 

These  "Notes"  are  sent  free  to  regular  subscribers  to  the  "Studies." 
The  price  of  single  copies  is  five  cents ;  twenty  copies  are  sold  for  $1.00. 
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